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Abstract: This article explores the role of the European Union in defining an adult 
education policy and the way European countries appropriate those guidelines and 
implement them in their realities. These policies have been widening and diversify¬ 
ing adult education, creating the necessity of qualifying educational professionals. 
With the implementation of some adult education political measures, new educa¬ 
tional practices were developed and new professional activities were bom. This in¬ 
vestigation is about the qualification of adult educators working in the processes of 
recognition of prior learning. 
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1 Introduction 

Recently in Europe, with the increasing interest in the adult education field and in 
the lifelong learning perspective, adult educators have also received increased atten¬ 
tion. In this way, the qualification of those who carry out procedures in the field of 
adult education has received an increase of policy attention over the past decade 
(European Commission, 2006; European Commission, 2007; Research voor Beleid 
and PLATO, 2008; Research voor Beleid, 2010). Several authors have pointed out 
that the quality of work developed in adult education is dependent on the abilities 
and competences of the practitioners (Jiitte, Nicoll and Olesen, 2011; Egetemneyer 
and Kapplinger, 2011; Travers and Harris, 2014). 

In light of this, this article intends to show the results of an investigation about 
the process of qualification of adult educators in a European country. The data used 
are from research integrated in a PhD programme about the qualification of adult 
educators working in recognition of prior learning. This research aims to understand 
the professional paths of adult educators from the tune they started working until 
they got the job as recognition of prior learning professionals, their process of qual¬ 
ification and ways of learning and training. Several research questions were posed, 
particularly: Who are these adult educators in tenns of gender, initial and continuing 
qualifications, and previous professional development? What are the competences 
of the recognition of prior learning professionals? How do they learn to work in the 
recognition of prior learning? 

This article presents firstly a brief view of the adult education political frame¬ 
work in the European Union (EU), in which the recognition of prior learning is one 
of their educational strategies. After this, the qualification process of professionals 
for adult learning in Europe is discussed. The last section highlights some results 
from an investigation about the qualification of adult educators who were working 
in the recognition of prior learning process in Portugal. 

2 European Union and Adult Education Political Framework 

In the last few decades, the educational and training policies formulated at a national 
level have been in line with the priorities and targets set by the European Union. 
National educational policies are the result of the articulation between the priorities 
of EU policies and the creation of models of interpretation of problems and common 
action norms, assisting to the Europeanisation and the construction of a European 
global referential for the national educational policies (Antunes, 2008). 

In the early 1970s the first initiatives in the field of education at a community 
level were conceived (Antunes, 2008). In the middle of the 1980s, with the European 
Single Act, there was an intensification of this intervention, with the creation of 
Community Action Programmes (1986-1992). At this time, there were processes of 
institutionalisation and consolidation of education as an area of cooperation, action 
and community policy intervention and the member states built guidelines and com¬ 
mon actions standards to their national education policies. 

In 1992, the European Union Treaty represented a big step on this path with the 
inclusion of Article 126 about the legitimacy of the competence and the action of the 
European Union in the field of education. Two White Papers were published in the 
1990s, one titled “Growth, competitiveness, employment. The challenges and ways 
forward into the 21st century” (Commission of the European Communities, 1993), 
and the other “Teaching and learning: Towards the learning society” (Commission 
of the European Communities, 1995). Both documents highlighted the core role of 
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education and training in the context of the priorities and policies of the European 
Union concerning the increasing focus on promoting competitiveness of the Euro¬ 
pean economy. As a matter of fact, the issues concerning human resources played a 
central role in the European integration process, given the position assigned them in 
the competitiveness of the European Union economy. 

Education has been reordered around policies and practices that consolidate a 
liberal-productive model and a utilitarian-instrumental model of organising educa¬ 
tional relationships, processes and institutions (Antunes, 2008). Lifelong learning 
became the basic principle of the discourse about education and training policies in 
the European Union. In October 2000, the European Commission published the 
Memorandum on Lifelong Learning, despite that the concept of lifelong learning had 
already appeared when European Union declared 1996 the European Year of Life¬ 
long Learning. The lifelong learning concept introduced some changes in the con¬ 
ceptualisation of adult education. One result of this approach was the acknowledge¬ 
ment of different types of knowledge and several learning contexts, such as formal, 
non-formal and informal. Another consequence was the change of the focus from 
inputs to outputs, which means from knowledge to competence (Freynet, 2008), a 
concept that has gained a core importance in contemporary society. 

The lifelong learning approach highlights the role of the individual in taking 
advantage of the educational offer and in the building of a life path that improves 
employability. This approach leaks the idea that an individual is the manager of 
his/her competences and his/her employment depends on the capacity to adjust those 
competences to the labour market, which can be understood as an “instrument of 
adaptation rather than emancipation” (Biesta, 2012). A few decades ago, in the 
1970s, the educational process would accompany people throughout their life cycle, 
in which an individual was the subject of the training (Canario, 2008), therefore ed¬ 
ucation was viewed as a tool for the integral development of the human being and 
vital to individual and social emancipation. Considering this perspective, the indi¬ 
vidual had an active intervention in society, and he/she in association with others, 
could lead to social change processes. Nowadays, education is viewed as a tool to 
fulfil the labour market needs, in a process of adaptation of the individual to the 
demands of the economy. The capacity of employability has become a core issue, 
and it is viewed essentially as an individual problem instead of being viewed as a 
collective issue. One of the guidelines of the lifelong learning strategy is the recog¬ 
nition of prior learning from non-formal and informal settings, a process that has 
been implemented in several European countries, including Portugal. The recogni¬ 
tion of prior learning offers a process-oriented approach for recognising and valuing 
what people have learned in their lives and it is “an important cornerstone of lifelong 
learning” (Duvekot, 2014). 

3 Qualifying Professionals for Adult Learning in Europe 

In a lifelong learning context, an adult educator is not only a knowledge provider, 
but he is also faced with a wide range of situations, which can mobilise different 
skills and competences. For example, adult educators can develop different tasks, 
such as personal and vocational guidance, accreditation of prior learning, pedagogi¬ 
cal accompaniment, teaching, building learning situations or designing and making 
learning tools (Freynet, 2008). 

Adult educators are a professional category that includes several kinds of pro¬ 
fessionals with different knowledge, skills and abilities. The data of the European 
Research Group on Competences in the Field of Adult and Continuing Education 
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(with contributions from Austria, Sweden, Denmark, the UK, the Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, Poland, Italy, France and Portugal) indicate that adult educators can work in 
four domains, which involve different work content and qualities (Van Dellen and 
Van der Kamp, 2008). These work domains, which appeared in this document, are 
vocational education, corporate and functional education, social and moral educa¬ 
tion, and cultural and arts education. 

The adult education field is marked by an enonnous variety of working contexts 
and due to this adult educators fulfil a broad range of tasks and activities (Research 
voor Beleid and PLATO, 2008). The ALPINE study, which collected data from 32 
countries, shows also that professionals involved in adult learning have a variety of 
backgrounds and a considerable part of them started working without specific train¬ 
ing to become an adult educator. Those professionals also have a wide variety of 
qualifications, varying from certificates of participation in a training course to diplo¬ 
mas and academic degrees. In light of this, adult educators need particular compe¬ 
tences in order to carry out their wide range of professional tasks. To fulfil their job 
requirements, adult educators should have access to suitable qualification and con¬ 
tinuous professional development. 

In Europe there is no regulated qualification in the field of adult educators 
(Bechtel, 2008). But Egetenmeyer (2010) remarks that there are two typical ways of 
qualifying as an adult educator: through university programmes with an academic 
degree; and through further education programmes, often offered by adult education 
institutions. According to some authors such as Lattke and Nuissl (2008), it is needed 
to increase the knowledge about the activities developed by adult educators, “the 
skills that they possess or that they still need to improve” (p. 13). A diagnosis of all 
adult education activities developed on a full-time and part-time basis, and the qual¬ 
ifications of their professionals would be important, because it would allow for the 
creation of a competences development framework. It is important to have 
knowledge about the adult educators’ needs in order to invest in their further profes¬ 
sional development. 

The qualification of professionals of adult learning is a vital detenninant of the 
quality of adult learning (Research voor Beleid, 2010). However, most of the initia¬ 
tives that have been taken to improve the professional situation of teaching staff have 
concentrated mainly on school teachers or in the initial vocational education staff. 
Educational staff, who are working outside the formal system, have been forgotten. 
This happens due to a “very low degree of regulation and a very high degree of 
diversity and complexity regarding structures, types of learning offers and types of 
actors involved,” (Lattke and Nuissl, 2008). 

The report “Key competences for adult learning professionals” (Research voor 
Beleid, 2010) defined seven generic competences considered relevant for profes¬ 
sionals carrying out all activities in the adult learning sector. Such competences vary 
from being a fully autonomous lifelong learner to being a motivator and being able 
to deal with heterogeneity and groups. Alongside the generic competences which all 
adult learning professionals should possess, there were defined specific competences 
directly involved in and supportive for the learning process, which should be mobi¬ 
lised in specific activities carried out by adult educators (Research voor Beleid, 
2010 ). 

The European Qualifications Framework (EQF) appeared as an instrument that 
could help the European countries to find a common basis for the establishment of 
competences, profiles and standards for professionals who are working in the adult 
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education field (Bechtel, 2008). The EQF comprises eight levels, covering the com¬ 
petences acquired throughout the several levels of academic, professional or voca¬ 
tional education and training. This system focuses not only on formal qualifications, 
but also on learning outcomes acquired in formal, non-fonnal and informal contexts, 
and these learning outcomes are based on competences achieved by the learner. 

Adult educators’ qualification has a key role in the implementation of efficient 
adult education programmes, being therefore an important point of several European 
policy documents in the field of lifelong learning (Research voor Beleid, 2010). The 
European Commission urges member states to implement initial and continuing pro¬ 
fessional development measures to qualify people working in the field of adult edu¬ 
cation (Nuissl and Lattke, 2008). 

4 Qualifying Professionals for Adult Education in Portugal 

In Portugal, over the past three decades, the education of adults has been marked by 
discontinuous educational policies (Lima, 2008). After Portugal’s democratic revo¬ 
lution in 1974, there was a boom of popular social movements that have extended to 
adult education. In this context, animators, local organisers and literacy teachers 
were the main agents involved in adult education processes. These adult educators 
didn’t have specific training; then “it was the experience of working with communi¬ 
ties and the attendance of continuing education courses (poorly structured and spo¬ 
radic)” (Guimaraes, 2009), implemented by the General Directorate of Permanent 
Education, that enabled the development of differentiated knowledge. At the time, 
adult educators worked to promote democracy and develop autonomy, equal oppor¬ 
tunities and social emancipation, influenced by UNESCO’s lifelong education ap¬ 
proach and its vision of education as a means to self-development of individuals and 
as a means for “learning to be” (Faure et ah, 1972). At this time although adult edu¬ 
cators had a common profile considering ability, experience and practice, they dif¬ 
fered in terms of basic professional training, personal history and path of social in¬ 
tervention. These differences “explained the non-creation of a single, institutional¬ 
ised career of adult educator” (Guimaraes, 2009). 

In 1986 the Basic Law for the Education System was approved, which defined 
adult education as a subsector incorporating two offers: second-chance education 
and out-of-school education. The first offer was carried out mainly by teachers. Out- 
of-school education was implemented by educators who received a grant, hr both 
offers, and just as had happened before, these adult educators were quite heteroge¬ 
neous, comprised of people with different professional qualifications and experience 
and with inconsistent continuing training (Guimaraes, 2010). 

Between 1995 and 2002 the government adopted measures to promote adult 
education, especially of the active population which had lower educational levels 
than other EU and OECD countries (Guimaraes, 2010). In 1998 the Programme for 
the Development and Expansion of Adult Education and Training was created and 
in 1999 the National Agency of Adult Education and Training was established, re¬ 
sponsible for the implementation of the processes of recognition of prior learning 
and adult education and training courses. After 2000, with the implementation of 
adult education and training policy resulting from the Lisbon Strategy, new profes¬ 
sionals appeared. These professionals were working essentially in training, media¬ 
tion, management and assessment of the educational and training careers of low 
schooling adults. 
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In 2001 a national network of centres of recognition, validation and certification of 
competences was created and the staff was defined by legal guidance (Ordinance n° 
1082-A/2001, September 8). The number of the recognition, validation and certifi¬ 
cation of competences centres increased and in 2010 there were 454 New Opportu¬ 
nities Centres (the name of these centres changed in 2008), 44% of which were lo¬ 
cated in basic and secondary level schools and 19% (of which) belonged to voca¬ 
tional training centres (Agencia Nacional para a Qual i ficaqao, 2010). 

In the above mentioned New Opportunities Centres, adults’ guidance and coun¬ 
selling activities were developed, guiding adults to qualification pathways and pro¬ 
cesses of recognition of prior learning. Legal guidance about the New Opportunities 
Centres was published, defining the pedagogical staff and their qualification, profes¬ 
sional profile and function description (Ordinance n° 370/2008, May 21). The peda¬ 
gogical teams of these New Opportunities Centres were composed of a director, a 
coordinator, vocational counselling technicians, recognition of prior learning (RPL) 
professionals, trainers and administrative technicians. According to the mentioned 
Ordinance, the RPL professionals, an adult educator category, had to hold higher 
level academic qualification, they had to possess knowledge about the used method¬ 
ologies and experience in adult education and training, namely in competence as¬ 
sessment and learning reflexive portfolios. However, the mentioned legal guidance 
didn’t define a specific academic qualification for these adult educators. In general, 
adult educators had to hold a licentiate degree as a minimum requirement and pref¬ 
erably previous professional experience with adults to begin working in this field. 

In February of 2011, 9074 adult educators were working in New Opportunities 
Centres, 4648 as trainers, 1900 as RPL professionals, 545 as vocational counselling 
technicians and 453 as coordinators (Gomes, 2011). Moreover, there were still RPL 
tutors and directors. At the time the process of recognition of prior learning was the 
offer that mobilised more adults in adult education processes (Agencia Nacional para 
a Qualifica^ao, 2008). According to Guimaraes (2009), at the time there were more 
adult educators than ever recorded in Portugal. The increasing number of adult edu¬ 
cators led to the emergence of associative practices as a way of affirming this pro¬ 
fessional field. 

In 2012 and 2013, the New Opportunities Centres were closed due to some 
changes in the Portuguese adult education framework determined by the current gov¬ 
ernment, and thousands of adult educators became unemployed. In the beginning of 
2014, new adult learning centres were opened, now named Centres of Qualification 
and Vocational Teaching. These new adult centres aim to guide youth and adults 
with a low level of qualification to get competences to increase their employability 
and also to develop recognition of prior learning. The adult educators who are work¬ 
ing in these centres are called technicians of guidance, recognition and validation of 
competences and their tasks are centred in two domains: vocational guidance and 
recognition of prior learning. 

4.1 Training and skills of Portuguese adult educators involved in processes of 

recognition of prior learning 

In the 1990s there was a paradigm shift in the field of adult education policies, mov¬ 
ing from the influence of lifelong education (education permanente ) to lifelong 
learning (Canario, 2003). The guiding documents of lifelong learning, especially the 
Memorandum on Lifelong Learning, prepared by the European Commission in 
2000, revealed the importance of investing in public policies of recognition of prior 
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learning (Cavaco, 2009). This guidance was referred to at the International Confer¬ 
ence of Adult Education held in Hamburg in 1997. The Global Agenda (Dale, 2001) 
and the European Agenda for Education, dictated by supranational bodies, such as 
UNESCO and the European Union, have contributed to the emergence of public pol¬ 
icies of recognition of prior learning in several European countries, including Portu¬ 
gal, in the passage from the twentieth to the twenty-first century (Cavaco, 2009). 

In 2001, in Portugal, a national network of recognition of prior learning centres 
was created, starting an educational practice based on valorisation of experiences 
and learning from non-formal and infonnal educational settings. These educational 
practices contributed to an increase in the diversity and complexity of the field of 
adult education, which resulted in the reconfiguration of the professional field of 
adult educators with the changing role of trainers and the emergence of new catego¬ 
ries of adult educators (Cavaco, 2007). 

The current research underdevelopment focuses on adult educators working in 
the recognition of prior learning, especially in a professional category named RPL 
professionals. From a theoretical point of view, this research uses elements from 
several knowledge fields, mainly adult education and sociology of education. The 
main aims of this research are to understand the paths and the professional activity 
of those adult educators and also their competences and qualifications. This study 
intended to answer the following questions: Who are these adult educators? What 
are the competences of adult educators? How do they learn to do their work? 

From an epistemological point of view, the research is based on a comprehen¬ 
sive perspective, which aims to describe, interpret and analyse critically (Gonqalves, 
2010) the development and professional activity of adult educators responsible for 
the recognition of prior learning. The comprehensive perspective is useful to explain 
contexts characterised by deep changes in social practices (Guerra, 2006). From a 
methodological point of view, the qualitative approach was used. The method used 
for collecting data was the biographical interview (Pineau and Le Grand, 2002) since 
this kind of interview allows understanding of the relationship that individuals have 
with the social and historical world through their biographical activity and the study 
of meanings they give to their experiences (Delory-Momberger, 2012). The empiri¬ 
cal data of this study consist of thirty-two biographical interviews of RPL profes¬ 
sionals. Audio recordings of the interviews were done with the subjects’ consent. A 
thematic content analysis (Bardin, 1995) was the technique used to analysis the in¬ 
formation from the interviews. 

4.2 Adult educators’ background 

Data collected revealed that 27 of the 32 interviewed RPL professionals were 
women. This evidence is consistent with that observed by Leclercq (2005) with re¬ 
gard to specialised trainers in basic training, a group composed mostly by females. 
Also Guimaraes (2009), according to a sample of adult educators who were attending 
continuing education at the University of Minho, states that the majority of them 
were female. 

The majority of adult educators held higher education degrees in social and 
human sciences; specifically, 13 held degrees in Psychology, 4 in Education Sci¬ 
ences, 3 in Sociology, 2 in Social Service and 1 in Anthropology. Moreover, 9 adult 
educators held education degrees in teaching. Similar results were obtained by 
Guimaraes (2009) in research done with trainers from centres of recognition of prior 
learning (named New Opportunities Centres). In this case, they also held degrees in 
human and social sciences. 
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4.3 Development and professional activity 

The adult educators that were interviewed had previous professional experience in a 
variety of fields, such as Psychology, professional training, human resources and 
teaching. As stated by one interviewee: “I used to work with visually challenged 
people because I studied Psychology, specifically the Psychology of social exclu¬ 
sion. So, I have worked with people with some sort of disability, and I also worked 
for ACAPO [Portuguese association for blind and visually impaired people].” (RPL 
professional). 

Regarding the professional trajectories of those adult educators (from comple¬ 
tion of their graduation until the moment they started performing this professional 
role), they weren’t generally straightforward but punctuated by incursions (some 
lasting several years) in other professional areas. This is in agreement with what was 
observed by Andersson, Kopsen, Larson and Milana (2013) on their research on the 
qualification paths and professional trajectories of adult educators in two European 
countries, Sweden and Denmark. In this study, these authors found that there were 
adult educators who had previously worked in other areas and that, due to events that 
occurred in their lives, changed occupation coming to adult education; whereas oth¬ 
ers became adult educators due to the inability to get a job in their academic qualifi¬ 
cation area. 

As far as training was concerned, adult educators were divided by the areas in 
which they mainly invested. Some preferred to focus on training related to their pro¬ 
fessional activity or area of academic studies as told by an interviewee: “I have done 
postgraduate training and this year I will finish my specialisation in Brief Psycho¬ 
therapies. I have also done post graduate training in Sexology. Always, in my area 
of study. Psychology. I have never done anything related to adult education and 
training. I always prefer to focus on Psychology.” (RPL professional). 

Others have opted for other types of training, namely at a postgraduate level, 
which are related to the field of adult education and training: “I’m specialising in 
adult education and training, at the Institute of Education (...) I really wanted to 
acquire more skills in this field in order to evolve at a professional level.” (RPL 
professional). This option was taken to fulfil a need to acquire further knowledge 
that could allow them to develop their skills and become more proficient in their 
activity. 

These adult educators had technical competences and behavioural and rela¬ 
tional skills. Firstly, they had knowledge about biographical methodologies and 
competences assessment. But the main highlighted competences were relational 
skills, as referred to by an interviewee: “I think there are some necessary character¬ 
istics - actively listening to people, being able to be tolerant and patient. Above all, 
it’s a process of self-motivation.” (RPL professional). 

These adult educators were essentially focused on the development of the tasks 
defined in that process. As argued in interviews they viewed themselves as respon¬ 
sible for the process, which aims for the competences certification of the adults with 
low level of schooling: “My job here is to manage the group’s functioning; I’m the 
one who controls the group’s planning, dates, sessions, as well as extra appointments 
that might need to be supported by myself or the trainers. I also give some support 
to biography development - and it has to be done in a plain and accessible language 
so that I can help these people to write down their competences they have acquired 
throughout their lives as well as this work’s structure and organisation.” (RPL pro¬ 
fessional). 
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They help adults to think about their life experiences and learning, they support them 
during the entire process. Following this understanding, an interviewee mentioned 
the following: “Working the candidate’s motivations, making sure they never be¬ 
come demotivated, working with people’s expectations, uncovering what their com¬ 
petences are, since they have a hard time realising what they actually know and how 
to write it down for the record. We need to apply some skills and methods that make 
them understand what is it they are going to write on that portfolio. It’s a compe¬ 
tence-uncovering process: to understand the candidate’s history, what did he go 
through and which of his experiences are useful for this process.” (RPL profes¬ 
sional). These adult educators also have a mediator role in the problem resolution 
between the several actors involved in the process, mainly between adults and train¬ 
ers. They stressed skills such as communication, active listening, motivation, emo¬ 
tional support, conflict management, and mediation between adults and others pro¬ 
fessionals such as trainers. 

Those professionals learned to become adult educators in several ways. Learn¬ 
ing how to do the work was achieved both through reading several publications ded¬ 
icated to recognition of prior learning and by moving from theory to professional 
practice through a self-training process: “I read a lot of stuff, large amounts of doc¬ 
umentation and studies that were already published when I first started back in Jan¬ 
uary 2010. And I obviously studied the benchmarks, because I had to.” (RPL pro¬ 
fessional). 

In other cases, knowledge was acquired by interacting with peers with profes¬ 
sional experience, who worked as infonnal trainers, through the systematic presen¬ 
tation and explanation of the procedures through which competences are recognised, 
as well as active observation of these experienced professional practices. As stated 
by an interviewee: “When I first came here I learned as much as I could about all the 
activities, I had co-workers who supported me and also taught me some of their 
practical skills. I also observed some of my colleagues’ sessions. The whole thing is 
actually quite intuitive.” (RPL professional). 

These adult educators have also learned to perform their professional tasks by 
attending training courses provided by the supervising institution (the National Adult 
Education and Training Agency [NAETA]), followed by the National Qualification 
Agency [NQA]) as well as other certified institutions (such as the New Opportunities 
Centres directed or co-directed by the Institute for Employment and Vocational 
Training). As mentioned by an interviewee: “I started working in early November 
and I remember that during that year I had received training from the National Adult 
Education and Training Agency. Over several days I learned everything about refer¬ 
ential, competences balance methodologies, jury sessions and about how jury ses¬ 
sions should take place. All of this really helped me.” (RPL professional). 

Adults also learn by drawing from their pool of acquired experiences, which 
they activate whenever the need arises (Boutinet, 2001). Within this line of reason¬ 
ing, an adult educator, when inquired, said that: “I did it thanks to my background in 
Psychology and also by trying to understand, by studying the manuals and applying 
my experience to the subject at hand (...) I applied my experience, my knowledge 
and, of course, my background as a Clinical Psychologist, so that I could, as they 
say, take those criteria and recognition of prior learning work methods and make 
them my own.” (RPL professional). According to Pineau (1991), we can say that 
adult educators learn through eco-training, hetero-training and experiential training, 
with direct and reflected contact with the learning situations (Josso, 1991). 
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These adult educators believed that their job was essential for the recognition of prior 
learning, by fulfilling the role of organisers for all of the work carried out by both 
trainers and adults. They saw themselves as mediators for both the recognition of 
prior learning process and the relationship between the adults and their trainers. They 
highlighted as core competences their interpersonal skills, focusing on support, mo¬ 
tivation and reinforcement: “For me, being professional is not about being in a train¬ 
ing room and encouraging the discovery of competences. It’s a lot more than that 
and essentially this is our main job: being available for candidates.” (RPL profes¬ 
sional). 

The professional activity developed by these adult educators can be included in 
what Demailly (2008) designates as relational activities, which distinguish them¬ 
selves by their need for relational skills. They faced their professional activity as 
essentially centred on support throughout the recognition of acquired experiences, 
leading and guiding the tasks and activities that build the entire process of recogni¬ 
tion of prior learning, but also being mediators and support and motivation providers. 

How the perfonnance of this professional activity is viewed varies over time - 
from an early “idealist” perspective to a realist outlook brought on by political and 
administrative demands imposed by both the institutions responsible for the New 
Opportunities Centres and by social constraints. As argued in interviews: “When I 
first got here I was looking for strategies and promoting certain types of helpful ac¬ 
tivities and situations (...) these days, I am not in the mood for that because there is 
no motivation. The fact that we don’t know what is going to happen to us and the 
fact that the government, the country itself disregards us... it just makes me unhappy, 
because we’ve done a lot and it was all for nothing.” (RPL professional). 

The experience of living in a situation of employment instability, coupled with 
the lack of social recognition and appreciation can lead to demotivation and loss of 
work involvement. It’s important to remark that adult educators involved in pro¬ 
cesses of recognition of prior learning lived in an unstable situation regarding their 
employment, which culminated in the feared outcome of unemployment when, due 
to measures of the current Government, the centres for adult education where they 
worked were closed in late 2012 and early 2013. Following the decision of cancel¬ 
lation of funding for all New Opportunities Centres, the directors of those centres 
began to require their extinction, according to what is ruled by the Ordinance 
370/2008 dated 21 of May (Article 24, n.2), due to inability to financially fund them¬ 
selves. As stated by the Ordinance 135-A/2013 of 28 of March, the “New Opportu¬ 
nities Centres are considered extinct from March 31, 2013” (Article 35, n. 3). 

5 Final Remarks 

Adult educators’ qualification has a key role in the implementation of efficient adult 
education programmes. Although the field work of all the adult educators on which 
this research focused has been the process of recognition of prior learning, we must 
point out the differences that exist at the level of their basic training, lurther training 
and previous career paths. Regarding this, it is important that the responsible public 
authorities take into account the diversity of adult educators’ paths and the need to 
invest in their training. Considering the adult educators working in recognition of 
prior learning, Travers and Harris (2014) pointed out that the training of these prac¬ 
titioners should include areas such as formative and cumulative assessment, philo¬ 
sophical underpinnings and approaches to advising and tensions between them, ways 
of influencing the learner, the concept of equivalence in recognition of prior learning 
assessment, and the nature of objectivity, reliability and validity in assessment. 
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Similar to what happens in other European countries (Bechtel, 2008; Lattke and 
Nuissl, 2008; Milana, 2010) in Portugal adult educators are a heterogeneous group. 
Although adult educators can work in several fields, in the last decade they have 
mainly worked in vocational training (as trainers) and in the recognition of prior 
learning. Therefore, in Portugal, the professionalisation of adult educators is incipi¬ 
ent and “the profession of adult educator has never really been structured” 
(Guimaraes, 2009). Adult educators have diverse backgrounds and career paths, 
some of which use relational and communication skills acquired in their basic train¬ 
ing or transferred from previous professional experience unrelated to this career. To 
promote the quality of adult education, without it depending on skills that just a few 
adult educators may have purchased on an ad hoc basis, it is mandatory to invest in 
their continuing training. Promoting employment stability and social recognition 
may contribute so that these professionals invest more in their qualification in this 
field rather than acquire training in diverse areas related to basic training. 

The political disinvestment in the field of adult education that has occurred in 
the last few years, in Portugal, has led to the unemployment of a considerable part 
of the professionals involved in adult education activities, particularly in the recog¬ 
nition of prior learning process. The unstable employment situation of adult educa¬ 
tors can cause both a disinvestment in their qualification process, and in the field of 
adult education. Moreover, some adult educators that have worked in recognition of 
prior learning processes, who are now unemployed or working in other areas, are at 
risk of losing a whole set of knowledge and skills acquired through their professional 
practice in adult education and through their qualification processes in this field. 
Moreover, the dismantling of adult education centres has been contributing to the 
loss of organizational knowledge created, and to the destruction of the networks es¬ 
tablished between educational institutions, society and adults with a low level of 
schooling. 

In political terms it would be important to ensure the continuity of adult educa¬ 
tion policies. Changes should be based on solid research, taking into account the 
several participants in the process, and it should mainly focus on the factors that can 
be improved, keeping the processes that have produced good results. Investing in the 
training of adult educators, building structured careers and secure stable employment 
situations, resistant to political and economic instability, are indispensable condi¬ 
tions for providing quality to adult education. In order to improve adult education, 
the implementation of policies based on evidence is recommended. Moreover, poli¬ 
cies should include the valorisation of adult educators, enabling the creation of struc¬ 
tured careers and their professional development. 
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